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SEALS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BT TUEO. G. PINCHES, ESQ., OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL 

ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

(Read Srd June 1885.) 

Intaglio engraving. — Interesting questions connected with the subject. 
— Early use of the art. — Mace-head and cylinder-seal of the time 
of Sargon of Agade, 3,800 B.C. — Masterly engraving at this early 
period. — Material used to cut hard stones uncertain. — Early ex- 
pressions for '* to engrave with the hard stone" in Akkadian and 
Assyrian. — Periods or schools of intaglio engraving in Babylonia 
and Assyria. — Characteristics of the earliest period of the art in 
Babylonia. — Later specimens belonging to the same period. — The 
second period. — Characteristics. — Cylinder of Dungi, about 2,500 
B.C. — Later examples. — A cylinder showing styles of two distinct 
periods and countries. — A rough specimen. — The third period. — 
Examples. — Characteristics of the style. — Careful treatment of the 
human form. — Suggestions as to the origin of intaglio engraving 
in Babylonia. 

Op all the numerous sections into which archaeological 
research may be divided, there is probably none which 
may be regarded as of greater interest than the study of 
the rise, development, and perfecting of the art of intaglio 
engraving, as engraving on hard stone is somewhat tauto- 
logically called. It is upon this subject, in so far as it is 
connected with Assyrian archaeology, that I venture to 
make a few remarks, in the hope that what I have to say 
may prove not altogether uninteresting to the members 
of the British Archaeological Association. 

It is not without some lack of confidence that I approach 
the task; the subject is so wide and so many-sided. The 
date of the invention of the art involves also the question 
of the date of the discovery and use of the diamond in 
engraving on stone. The progress of the art, again, in- 
volves also the question as to the period of the invention 
of the lathe, the development of axt in the abstract, and 
a whole string of m3rthological and philological questions, 
together with the rather wide-reaching question of the 
invention and development of the art of writing itself. A 
full and exhaustive examination of the whole subject it 
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is, therefore, not my intention to make, but only to touch 
upon the more evident points. 

The art of engraving on hard stone began at a very 
early period ; but the precise date at which, as well as 
the part of the world where it was invented, will proba- 
bly always be a matter of conjecture. Mr. Ronton, the 
well-known engraver in hard stone, is of opinion that the 
art was invented or discovered in India, that country 
being endowed with a large natural wealth of diamonds. 
Nevertheless, I would rather regard Babylonia as the ori- 
ginal home of the art, because the earliest specimens of 
engraving on hard stone come from that country, and 
show at an exceedingly early period a very high degree 
of excellence indeed. 

The earliest example of engraving on stone which we 
have in England is preserved in the British Museum. 
The object upon which the engraving is cut is egg-shaped, 
the substance of which it is formed being a peculiar kind 
of pink-veined marble. It is about 2^ inches long, and 
is drilled from end to end with a rather large hole ; the 
object having, seemingly, originally been the head of a 
mace or staff of office. It bears an inscription in seven 
lines (two of them double), and reads as follows : " I, 
Sargon, the Messenger-King, King of Agadd, have dedi- 
cated [this] to Samas in Sippara." 

If, as is very generally admitted, this Sargon be the 
same as the father of Narftm-Sin, then the date of this 
monument is about 3800 B.C.; that is to say, that about 
5,680 years have passed since the inscription which it 
bears was engraven as it now appears. Besides the in- 
scription above translated, it has traces of another, pro- 
bably much older; erased most likely by order of the King 
whose name it now bears. The name of this Sargon I is 
also to be found (as I have already pointed out*) on a small 
cylinder which is in the possession of M. de Clercq of 
Paris. This interesting object belonged to Ibnl-sarru, the 
King's scribe, and may therefore be regarded as the royal 
signet. It bears a double representation of the hero 
Gistubar kneeling on one knee, and holding a vase from 
which a liquid is flowing in a threefold stream ; a bull 

^ Proceedings of the Society of BMkal Archceohgy for Nov. 1883. 
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with long curved horns being shown, with raised head, 
and open mouth, drinking the fluid. The workmanship 
of the whole subject is most masterly, and is especially 
striking when we consider at what an early period it was 
designed and engraved. 

I'he style of this monument has enabled me to estimate 
the date of a few other subjects of about 3000 or 3500 
B.C., one of which, representing the hero Gistubar strug- 
gling with a lion, is reproduced on Plate l,No. 1. I would 
particularly draw attention to the fineness of the work- 
manship. Not only did they use drills, but they used 
very fine ones. The material upon which the subject is' 
engraved is red and white banded jasper of a most un- 
pleasant colour to engrave upon. These old-time Baby- 
lonians must have had splendid eyes to execute, without 
any aid to the vision, such fine work. 

It is uncertain what material was used for the engrav- 
ing of this and similar objects. The stone, jasper, is rather 
hard ; but corundum may have been used for the work, 
as this substance is only exceeded in hardness by the dia- 
mond. 

The forms of the characters of the inscription engraved 
on the cylinder of M. de Clercq indicate that it belongs 
to the very earliest period, as they differ but little from 
the line-forms of the period immediately following that 
when hieroglyphics were used ; the date of the monument 
being, as has been already remarked, about 3800 B.C. It 
has been estimated by various Assyriologists that it was 
during the reign of this same Sargon of Agadd that the 
many most valuable syllabaries and^ bilingual lists, of 
which we have late copies, were drawn up ; and if so, 
then the Akkadians, those pre-Semitic inhabitants of 
Babylonia, about whom so little is known, but so much 
has during the last few years been written, had already 
an ideograph for engraving. This ideograph, which has 
the pronunciation of nim or elam, means " to be high", 
"highland", and "peak'', implying merely the use of a 
point in working on hard stone. This word mm, how- 
ever, the Babylonians translate by the phrase nakdru 
sa Sri, "to cut, of...". Now the ideographs used by the 
Babylonians for the word Sri mean literally "the strong (or 
hard) stone", and were used also to express the word ring 
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or bracelet. Whether we may, with Professor Sayce/ 
translate the phrase by " to cut, of the diamond", is un- 
certain. The brilliance of the diamond rather than its 
hardness would probably have struck the early Babylo- 
nian mind jSrst. Nevertheless it is not at all unlikely that 
Professor Sayce is right ; and if so, allowing for a certain 
amount of learning-time, the introduction of the diamond 
can hardly have taken place later than 4,000 years before 
Christ. Of course it is needless to say that to accept this 
date (for which there is good authority), the marginal 
chronology of the earliest chapters of our Bibles must be 
^utterly given up. 

The art of intaglio engraving in Babylonia and Assyria 
may be divided into periods or schools ; the former term 
being, perhaps, the more correct. 

The Art of the First Period. — The earliest of which we 
have any record is that which we have been discussing 
whilst considering the question of the use of the diamond. 
The art of this period is distinguished by great natural 
freedom and accuracy, with great attention to details. 
In the case of the cylinder (PI. 1, No. 1) which bears the 
representation of Gistubar struggling with a lion, — the 
cylinder of a scribe who probably lived a few hundred 
years after Sargon of Agad^, — ^the work is most minute. 
The carefully curled hair of the man, the muscles of the 
legs and breast, and the lines on his belt, being excel- 
lently rendered. The lion, however, is even better : the 
fierce, frowning brows, the open mouth with the lips 
raised, showing the terrible teeth, are all admirable ; and 
in addition to. this, not only the muscles, but even the 
veins of the legs are shown. This seal must have been 
regarded as a splendid and costly work of art. The in- 
scription, which is written in the earliest style, is as fol- 
lows : *'Apil(?)-Samas of Labil, E(?)-meslam, the scribe, 
thy servant." 

The next specimen to which I would draw attention is 
No. 2 on Plate 1. It belongs probably to a rather later 
period, say about 3000 B.C., and it may also be the work 
of a different place. It shows a warrior-chief armed with 

^ Assyrian Ghrammar, Syllabary, No. 361. Prof. Sayce reads semiri 
instead of hi. The Babylonian word for '* finger-ring" was 'dnhu. 
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bow and arrows, apparently returning from a warlike ex- 
pedition. He is accompanied by three men clothed in 
goatskin robes, and armed with swords or staves. The 
fourth, dressed differently, is probably a prisoner. To the 
extreme right, beneath the inscription, are two figures in 
smaller proportion, carrying objects of furniture, perhaps 
intended for the spoil. This cylinder belonged to the 
scribe or secretary of the brother of the king reigning at 
the time to which it refers. The workmanship is rough, 
but the faces are well rendered. Especially noteworthy 
is the third figure, who wears a kind of Scotch cap. The 
style of the writing also agrees with the date given 
above, namely about 3000 B.C. 

The Art of the Second Period. — The second period of 
the art of engraving in Babylonia probably began in the 
28th century before Christ, and the style is more dis- 
tinctly Akkadian than that of the foregoing period. As 
a rule the workmanship is very fine, the artists of this 
period being especially successful in their treatment of 
subjects engraved upon hematite. The figures are tall 
and thin, — a characteristic of the Akkadian race ; the 
features are very carefully engraved, as well as the details 
of the dress. The inscriptions, also, are often beautifully 
engraved. This change of style is probably owing to a 
change of dynasty, the early kings of the period being 
almost, if not quite, pure Akkadians. 

Of the examples of this period reproduced here, the 
earliest is probably No. 3 of Plate 1. It is a cylinder 
bearing the name of King Dungi (about 2500 B.C.), and 
the style is that of Tel-lo, anciently called Lagas. The 
subject represents the god Mes-lam-ta-6, or NergaJ, pre- 
senting a three-branched object (perhaps emblematic of 
the dominion over three kingdoms) to Dungi, the beard- 
less figure before him. Behind stands a divine attendant 
with the hands raised in adoration. This subject is very 
common. The style is exceedingly rough, and forms a 
marked contrast with the productions of a few centuries 
later. Compare Nos. 4 and 5. 

The next two, which are probably of a slightly later 
date than the above, are similar. The first (Plate 1, No. 
4) shows a bearded god and a divine attendant. The 
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fineness of this work is very noteworthy, and the figures 
show the Akkadian type very well. The inscription is as 
follows, " Sin-lidis, son of Ura-ki-da, servant of Nergal"; 
the standing, bearded figure being intended, seemingly, 
for the god Nergal. The other (No. 5) has also a repre- 
sentation of a divine figure and an attendant ; but 
the work is not quite so fine. The inscription is as fol- 
lows : " Samas-llpir, son of Abum-pikar, servant of Rim- 
mon." The divine figure here, however, can hardly be 
Rimmon. The engraver probably kept a number of these 
designs in stock, and added the name of the person and 
the god whom he served without much reference to the 
design engraved upon the cylinder ; unless, of course, it 
were for a person of high rank, or he were well paid for it. 

All the subjects of the artists of this period are charac- 
terised by great simplicity. The designs are generally 
either composed of two or three standing figures or else a 
seated god, the sun-god or the moon-god, with divine 
attendants leading the owner of the cylinder into his 
presence. 

The first design on Plate 2 belongs, strange as it may 
seem, to the period which we are now discussing, namely, 
about 2000 B.C. But if looked at closely, it will be seen 
that it shows two distinct styles, — one distinguished by 
its delicacy and finish, the other by the entire absence of 
these two characteristics. The secret of the matter is 
that the cylinder got into the hands of a Cypriote, who 
had the inscription ground out, the strange dragons, lion, 
ibex, and guilloche ornament engraved in its place, and 
the vacant spaces filled up with apparently meaningless 
figures of men, animals, etc. , having no reference to the 
original design. The portion executed by Babylonians 
represents apparently the god Nergal and two attend- 
ants, and is, as I have before remarked, characterised by 
all the delicacy of the best period of this style of art. 
Compare the three tall figures -with those represented on 
Plate 1, No. 4. 

As a rough example of art, executed apparently towards 
the end of this second period, the. next example (Plate 2, 
No. 2) is a good specimen. It represents a religious cere- 
mony, — a god holding a cup, an altar, a worshipper, and 
various emblems. Apparently the artist feared that the 
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figures represented would not be recognised, so he has 
written the sign for " god" above the divine figure, and 
the sign for " man" above the other. This is probably of 
the time of the decline of the art of the second period. 

The Art of the Third Period. — The next period proba- 
bly began about 1000 B.C., and lasted until 400 B.C. Of 
eJly ^en, of the art'of engi^^g on hard «tone at 
this period we have none. The example here reproduced 
(Plate 2, No. 4) shows quite a difierent style from any of 
the others; the national dress has become exceedingly 
plain. The commonest representations of this period 
show a subject similar to that reproduced, a eunuch or a 
beaxded priest making offerings Wore an aJtar, on the 
other side of which is a kind of pyramid with the cres- 
cent moon on the top, mounted on a kind of stand ; and 
a cock, probably an emblem of the sun, also on a similar 
stand. During this period religious emblems had, for the 
most part, taken the place of divine figures. 

No. 7 on Plate 3 is also an example of the art of this 
period, and illustrates the use of these cylinders. Impres- 
Lns of two subjects are shown here, eaich belonging to a 
diflferent person, but both (strange to say) bearing: the 
eame ^. In the first La^p% the principal ^re 
only of the subject is impressed twice. It is a man in 
the attitude of worship. ^ Part of the inscription on the 
cylinder is also given, being the same as the two lines on 
the right. It reads, " Seal of Kapti-llani-Marduk, the 
scribe.^' The second example shows a divine figure, a 
kind of mace, a bird, a cross, and an unknown emblem. 
The writing on the right is the same as the other, namely, 
"Seal of Kapti-Uani-Marduk, the scribe." The work- 
manship of these cylinders must have been very fine ; but 
as they have been rather carelessly impressed,^ it has not 
come out well. The document from which they are taken 
is a contract-tablet, dated in the third year of Nabonidus 
(552 B.C.), on the edge of which they are impressed. 

The characteristics of the art of this third period are 
great simplicity (brought about partly by the severely 

^ In the second example ihe divine figure is doubled, being rolled 
over twice. 
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plain dress worn in Babylonia at the time) combined with 
much delicacy and excellence of execution. The care 
bestowed upon the modelling of the human face at this 
time is remarkable, and is fairly well shown by the im- 

gression of the cylinder of the first of the two Kapti-llani- 
[arduks (Plate 3, No. 7). 

The question, of course, naturally arises, whence did 
the Babylonians get their art of engraving in hard stone ? 
This question is one which is not easy to answer, but is, 
nevertheless, very important. I have already discussed 
the question of the use of the diamond ; and in connec- 
tion with this question it is to be recollected that the 
original engravers on hard stone were probably the non- 
Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia. Diamonds, however, 
are also found in several places in the Ural Mountains, 
and the question very naturally arises, did the Akkadian 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia come from that part of the 
world, and introduce at once the art of intaglio engraving 
and the diamond into Mesopotamia ? It is as a sugges- 
tion only that this is thrown out. The presence of this 
non-Semitic race (for non-Semitic it certainly was) in 
Babylonia is a mystery which time alone will reveal. 



DESCEIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

No. 1. — Cylinder representing in dnplicate, reversed, the hero Gistu- 
bar overcoming a lion. Seal, probably, of a royal scribe. Jas- 
per. Length of the original, H^ inch ; diam., -^ of an inch. 
Described on p. 6. 

No. 2. — Cylinder probably representing an early Babylonian chief with 
followers, prisoners, and spoil. The inscription is doubtfnl, but 
is probably to be read, " Billn, brother of the King of Erech, 
the scribe, thy servant.'* Marble, mottled, black and white. 
Length of the original, 1-^ in. ; diam., \^ in. Described on 
pp. 6-7. 

No, 3. — Cylinder of Dungi, King of a part of Babylonia about 2500 B.C. 
The inscription is a dedication to the god Mes-lam-ta-Sy or Ner- 
gal, for the preservation of the life of Dangi, son of Ur-Babi (or 
Ur-Bagas). Length, 2 ins.; diam., 1^ in. From Baghdad. 
Described on p. 7. 

No. 4. — Cylinder of Sin-ltdis. Hematite. Length, 1 in. ; diam., -^ in. 
Described on pp. 7-8. 

No. 0. — Cylinder of Samas-lipir. Hematite. Length, 1^ in.; diam., 
I in. Described on p. 8. 
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Plate 2. 

No. 1. — Cylinder of early Babylonian and late Cyprian workmanship. 
Hematite. Length, 1 in. ; diam., -^ in. Described on p. 8. 

No. 2. — Cylinder of rough Babylonian workmanship. God and wor- 
shipper. Limestone. Length, 2 ins. ; diam., ^ in. Described 
on pp. 8-9. 

No. 3. — Assyrian cylinder, probably nsed as an amulet. Royal figures 
in adoration before the sacred tree, above which is the winged 
disc representing Assnr. Winged, eagle-headed figures ofiering 
fir-cones. Inscribed, ** Seal of Muses-Ninip, the scribe, son of 
Ninip-^res, ditto (i.e., the scribe), son of the Salmanu-hanis- 
ilani, ditto." Carnelian. Length, 2 ins. ; diam., f in. From 
Sherif Khan. 

No. 4. — Babylonian cylinder representing a priest, altar, and emblems. 
Chalcedony. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., | in. Described on p. 9. 

No. 5, — Assyrian cylinder, of rough and unfinished workmanship, 
representing two divine figures with a worshipper between. To 
the left, the sacred tree with the winged disc above. Carnelian. 
Length, If in. ; diam., f in. 

Plate 3. 

No. 1. — ^Assyrian cylinder. Eunuch-priest before a sacred tree, with 
the winged, three-headed figure above (compare No. 4). On 
the right, a monolith representing a god or king ; to the left, 
an ibex on lotus-fiowers. Length, If in. ; diam., | in. 

No. 2. — Assyrian cylinder. God, attendant, bull, and worshipper. 
Himyaritic inscription, " Dabrak, son of Parpas", added at a 
late period. Chalcedony. Length, l^^g- in. ; diam., if in. 

No. 3. — Assyrian cylinder. Winged, eagle-headed figure holding a 
basket ; worshipper, and a divine figure with a dog. Pehlevi 
inscription added later. Leneth, -^ in. ; diam., -^ in. 

No. 4. — Cylinder engraved in the Assyrian style. MaJe figure, pro- 
bably intended for the hero Gistubar, carrying off four young 
deer. King and priest in adoration before the figure of Assur 
(the object with the wings and tail of a bird and three human 
heads, — one in the middle, and one on each wing) borne aloft 
by two human-headed monsters with the legs of an eagle and 
the tail of a scorpion ; a kind of shrine between. Phoenician 
inscription, ** Midbareth". Carnelian. Length, -Jf in. ; diam., 
^ in. 

No. 6. — Cyprian cylinder. Divine figure, animals, and monsters. 
Sacred tree, griffins, and ibexes. Hematite. Length, 1 in. ; 
diam., f in. 

No. 6. — Persian cylinder. Darius in his chariot shooting lions. Perou- 
her above, and palm-trees on each side. Inscribed with the 
words, " I am Darius the great King", in Persian, Median, and 
Babylonian. Jasper. Length, If in. ; diam., f in. 

No. 7. — Edge of a contract-table, dated in the third year of Nabonidus. 
Described on pp. 9-10. 
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